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but reverence the spirit of sacrifice which 
animated them, yet would hardly feel justified 
(Concluded from page 212.) in expecting so large a measure of self-re- 
On his return from England Samuel Bow- | nunciation in our day. We must bear in 
nas settled down to a diligent prosecution of | mind the state of society at large at that 
his business, yet in no way neglecting his re-| time, the unrest in religious and govern- 
ligious engagements, being regular in the at-| mental circles, and be thankful that at so 
tendance of meetings and doing good service | critical a period in the history of the race, 
at funerals and on other public occasions. men and women were raised up, who counted 
From all that can be gathered in the few | not their lives or anything they possessed dear 
references to his wife, and from what we know | to them, when the calls of duty summoned, 
of his own large-hearted, genial spirit, we are | and the right to worship God according to 
led to infer that he was very happy in his | the dictates of the individual conscience, was 
home life, though we cannot but regret that | the vital question at issue. Nor can we pass 
he says so little about his family. No hint is | unbiassed judgment upon the actors in this 
¥ given that he was ever called by the endear- | stirring drama of real, earnest life, unless we 
ing name of father. Once only, in connection |in some measure feel as they felt, and are 
with a journey taken in company with his | enabled to put ourselves in their places. 
second wife, he mentions a son-in-law, and| After about twelve years of quiet home 
the inference is that it was through the last | enjoyments, Samuel Bownas found himself 
marriage that a relationship existed of this | dwelling under a concern to make a second 
kind. religious visit into Ireland and the north of 
Many of the ancient worthies who were| England. A certificate as was usual in like 
concerned in the promulgation of the truth | cases, was readily granted by his Monthly 
as understood by Friends, appear to have | Meeting, and he set off on his journey Third 
held all the joys of home,—the sweet endear- | month 1740. 
ments of the domestic circle,—the prattle of | He was now considerably advanced in 
little children, and the delights of social inter- | years and “much enlarged” in experience. 
course, that makes so large a part of the en- | He seems to have been greatly exercised for 
during pleasures of a Christian home in our | the ministers, more so in this visit than he 
age, entirely subservient to the interests of | had ever been before. 
religion, and the spreading abroad of the light; Of Ireland he writes, “I found in that na- 
% that had shone into their hearts. We cannot | tion a brave, zealous and living people, in the 
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root of true religion and discipline, or Church 
government, well qualified with experience in 
divine wisdom ; but there were also some who 
seemed very perfect in the form, and appeared 
to the outward very exact and zealous against 
pride and worldly customs, but for all that, 
the inside was not right, so that I found often, 
very close exercise amongst them, in warning 


them against the leaven of the Pharisees, | 


which was equally if not more hurtful to re- 
ligion than that of the Publican, and in some 
places showing that it was needful to be good 
examples in plainness of speech as well as 
apparel which many had deviated from; but 
nevertheless such there were, who, though 
plain and otherwise strict, were too much 
taken up with the world and the riches of it, 
making haste to increase their substance, 
which was a very great hindrance to their 
growth in the life of religion, setting forth 
that a form without life, whether by education 
or otherwise, would not avail; also warning 
ministers in the exercise of their gifts, to keep 
to the spirit and mind carefully their openings, 
and not to preach the letter under a pretence 
of preaching the spirit, and so instead of min- 
istering life, minister death to the people.” 

Samuel Bownas attended over eighty meet- 
ings in Ireland, and on leaving had a fullness 
of peace, being glad that he had been there. 
A rough passage of twenty-four hours on the 
water brought him and his companion, Michael 
Lightfoot, to Workington. 

Passing on through the north of England, 
they stopped at many places that had been 
visited on his former journey, and had satis- 
factory meetings, though by reason of “deep 
snow and very hard weather,” some of the 
general meetings were small. 

In the meetings of ministers and elders, 
Samuel had close and searching labors. He 
mentions as particularly worthy of note the 
excellent condition of the Quarterly Meetings 
of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancas- 
ter, though at that time there was no meeting 
of ministers at Lancaster. He writes, “It 
may justly be said that these counties are in 
a very thriving way in the very life of re- 
ligion and true godliness.” 

While at Lancaster Samuel Bownas was 
summoned home, by a letter from his wife, 
whose illness made his immediate return im- 
perative. On his homeward journey a few 
other meetings were held, mostly to satis- 
faction. He expresses thankfulness that he 
was enabled to do so much, and to leave 
nothing undone, save in the case of Dublin 
Monthly Meeting, where he had something to 
say, but “the hasty breaking up prevented 
it;” this gave him uneasiness for some weeks 
after, and he mentions it “as a caution to 
others,” for he writes, “I missed such an 








opportunity as 1 could never more expect to 
have, and this added to my uneasiness ; thus 
1 saw that my fear of breaking in upon the 
meeting and hindering the business, made me 
lose my time, and I came off with a burden 
upon my mind.” 

His wife lingered until Third month 1746, 
when she passed away. This is all that is 
said concerning her. They had lived together 
twenty-four years. A little over a month 
after her decease Samuel Bownas left his 
home again to attend some of the Quarterly 
Meetings held about that time, and a Yearly 
Meeting at Gloucester, and had good satisfac- 
tory meetings. Finding “a constraint of 
love” to visit London, he waited until “clearly 
satisfied in the undertaking, and felt easy to 
go near the close of the year.” Of this visit 
he writes, “ The First days were hard service, 
but the evening meetings at Grace Church 
street were very open, and the gospel flowed 
to them plentifully, a vast variety of hearers 
of different states and professions frequented, 
but the fountain being opened there was a 
supply suited to their conditions.” 

He complains of the remissness ef Friends 
in giving notice of meetings which was “ not 
as it should be,” he believing that if they 
were desirous of having their nNOS 
where “the minister is so concerned,” i 
might be of great service to them. In the 
course of this visit Samuel Bownas met with 
many of his early companions in gospel labor, 
which was a great satisfaction to him. One 
of them, James Wilson, joined him in re- 
ligious service. In the county of Durham 
he found a large gathering of Friends, who 
conducted their business, and carried on their 
affairs “to edification and comfort,” and he 
had “an agreeable time.” 

There was ‘‘some convincement,” and Sam- 
uel was opened to show “the difference be- 
tween true and false ministry, demonstrating 
the qualifications of each, that they might 





\ 


judge whether a spiritual qualification, which » 
it 


sanctifies and purifies the conscience, fitting 
for receiving the knowledge of the divine will 
by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or a human 
qualification by literature and books, with 
what they call ordination, too often without 
the sanctification of the heart by the word of 
truth, was most likely to advance the work of 
true religion. 

At Birmingham Monthly Meeting he had 
“an edifying time.” The Elders were ex- 
horted “to keep their places as watchmen 
over the youth, and to be good examples, and 
to take care that the poor were not neglected, 
hut assisted in due season.” The same want 
of attention to the giving notice of meetings 
complained of before, was found to prevail 
even to a greater extent in this part of hig. 
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journey, so that in some instances he took | beyond his expectation, and felt that he was 


upon himself to give public notice, urging that 
others do the same, and in this way large open 
meetings were had, the audiences being “sober 
and attentive.” 

On one occasion Samuel Bownas had a large 
meeting, at which “sundry Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Dissenters” were present, the Bap- 
tist “teacher” having given notice to his own 
people and others of the place, and being in 
attendance himself. All were “sober and at- 
tentive.” After meeting the teacher (as Sam- 
uel styles him) came to the Friend’s house 
where he was staying, and desired a little 
conversation. Samuel thought he wanted to 
object, but it proved to the contrary, for he 
was “rather too abounding in praise,” com- 
mending what had been said more than was 
proper. He queried with Samuel, whether he 
had not studied that sermon before he came 
there. Samuel replied, “I knew not when I 
came there, whether I should have any thing 
to say or not, so far was I from having any 
thing provided before hand.” The “ teacher” 
declared it to have been “a very good sermon 
and suitable to those who heard it.” They 
parted in a loving spirit. Samuel returned 
home in twelfth month, where he remained 
until the time for holding Bristol Yearly Meet- 
ing in the Third month following, which he at- 
tended. At the close he visited many other 
meetings, going on to Salisbury where two 
large meetings were held on Firstday. A great 
many of other professions attended, and were 
in their appearance and behavior very agree- 
able, several were partly convinced and con- 
stantly attended meetings. Samuel Bownas 
had “ very suitable doctrine to their unsettled 
and seeking conditions, for they seemed to be 
inquiring the way to the kingdom, with their 
faces thitherward.” 

From Salisbury he passed on to London 
and attended the Yearly Meeting which was 
“very” large, and many hopeful young people 
of both sexes attended it, who seemed ver 
likely to come up in the places of the faithful 
already gone and a going to their long homes.” 
His heart was rejoiced to see and find in them 
“a right concern for the cause of the gospel 
and zeal to keep up the testimony their parents 
joyfully suffered for.” 

Samuel had a particular concern before he 
left home for the last or concluding meeting 
of the session, but was “ almost shut out” by 
those who were before him. It seemed quite 
unseasonable to hold the meeting longer, as 
“not likely to comport with the health 
of the people,” but when he considered 
his age and infirmity, it appeared doubtful 
whether he might have another opportunity, 
and being pressed in spirit, he had strength 
through the “good word of life to minister” 





“in his place and duty.” 

In 1749, Samuel Bownas again attended 
Bristol Yearly Meeting, and had “some very 
agreeable opportunities both in the select and 
public meetings.” The same is recorded of 
the meetings in London and Norwich, which 
he took in course. “At Norwich, he writes, 
“‘T had ten meetings, in two of them I had 
nothing to say. The meetings were mostly 
very large and to good purpose, being full 
enough for my natural strength to go through 
with.” He expresses himself glad and thank- 
ful, finding inward strength and assistance 
every day to his own comfort, and “to the 
praise of Him, who is God blessed forever.” 

Io some of the meetings he felt great pov- 
erty of spirit, but he saw in the openings of 
divine virtue that, as “the blessing of Christ 
upon a small quantity of plain and low food 
gave satisfaction to a multitude,” so it was 
best to retire to his gift and be still. 

The record closes with this visit from which 
Samuel Bownas returned in ninth month, 
1749, he having been absent about three 
months, going up and down in the service ot 
his Master, feeling at times “ poor and weak,” 
yet in the main finding himself “ filled with 
gospel virtue.” 

In following our friend through his ‘long 
and arduous labors for the church, begun 
when he was scarcely more than 17 years of 
age, and continued until he was past three 
score and ten, we have, perhaps, been sur- 
prised to hear that in so short a time after 
the Society had gained a foothold in the na- 
tion, and when it was enjoying comparative 
freedom from persecution, there should have 
been cause for lamentation that “ both minis- 
ters and elders were not as watchful over the 
flock as the truth required,” and in conse- 
sequence there was “a falling off in the at- 
tendance of meetings, especially in the middle 
of the week.” But such was the condition 
of the'Society of Friends in very many places 
last visited by Samuel Bownas, and it made 
his labors among them much harder, he being 
brought very low in spirit on that account. 

Samuel’s travels in gospel service were 
henceforth confined to the meetings within 
easy reach of his own home, which’ lie was 
diligent in attending so long as his health 
permitted, yet as he advanced in age feeble- 
ness of body increased and his sight failed. 

His last illness was short and he seemed 
quite sensible of his approaching change, 
saying he could not stay longer. He ex- 


pressed the hope that “kind Providence 
would be pleased to take him to Himself.” 
His death occurred on the second day of 
fourth month, 1753. 
In the testimony concerning him that pre- 
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faces the account of Samuel Bownas’ life, 

which I trust many have followed with jnter- | 
est, it is said of him, “ his conversation was | 
free, generous, and affable; nor did he shun | 
the society of those whom he was sent to | 
convert, his mission being somewhat corres- | 
pondent to that of his Lord and Master who | 
declared concerning himself,“ 1 am not come to | 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

He was of a grave deportment and of a tall, 
comely, and manly aspect. His public preach- | 
ing was attended with such a divine authority 
and majestic innocence as commanded the 
attention of his hearers, and his voice being | 
clear, strong, and distinct, was capable of be- 
ing heard by a very numerous auditory. 

His literary accomplishments were but 
small, extending little farther than to enable 
him to read the scriptures in his mother 
tongue, yet by constant use and application, 
he became thoroughly versed therein, and en- 
abled by the force of their testimony to con- 
fute the gainsayers of his doctrine. He chose 
the middle walk, in his profession, neither 
idolizing forms nor condemning good order. 

In the testimony issued by the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings to which he belonged, 
it is said, “ It pleased the Lord to endue him 
with a large gift in the ministry, in which he 
was a faithful laborer, and gave himself up 
for that service—that he had a gift of utter- 
ance superior to many—sound in judgment 
and doctrine and very convincing to the un- 
derstandings of those that heard him.” 

If the lesson gathered from the life of this 
eminent servant of Christ shall in any mea- 
sure encourage the reader to imitate so worthy 
an example, the pleasant service which is | 
now brought to a close will be doubly blessed. 

L.J.R. | 





EARNEST LIVING. | 

Earnest living is needed to-day. Not | 
gloomy, Puritanic, long-faced earnestness, | 
but the cheerful sincerity of men and women | 
who are living in and for the truth. No life | 
has been fully lived that has not been lived | 
in earnest, that is not moving toward a moral 
and intellectual goal. 

Earnest living means earnest thinking. | 
Problems of life and thought meet us at every 
hand. They conceru our own conduct, char- | 
acter, destiny, and the welfare and develop- 
ment of humanity. They cannot be settled | 
by a listless, stolid indifference. We must | 
meet them, and grapple with them as they | 
rise. Boldness, courage, honesty, and ear- 
nestness are needed in dealing with them. | 
The time is past when we can remand our | 
thinking to priests, popes, and councils. The 
age demands individual and intelligent con- 
viction. It will not accept as final any evasive 


or ingenious insincerity. If by twisting words, 
creeds, and texts, by making reservations and 
explanations, an issue can be postponed or 
evaded, it will certainly come up again. 

Earnest living means earnest feeling, sym- 
pathies that are quick, responsive, active. No 
man can really be living in earnest who is too 
intent on his own pleasure to hear the cries of 
need that come from humanity. 

Earnest living means also earpest working 
It is not alone consecrated thought and feel- 
ing that are needed, but consecrated activity. 


| We do not realize the deep seriousness of life 


until we are ready in spirit to say with Paul, 
“Lord, what wilt thou haye me to do?”?— 
Christian Register. 
cininiiiiaiina 

From the British Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING OF 1882. 


The last Yearly Meeting was marked by 
the presence of circumstances and by a course 
of action which have created a belief in many 
minds that a movement has commenced, 
threatening a radical change in the character 
and principles of the Society, and conse- . 
quently foreshadowing the last that will be 
seen, as a Church, of what has been vulgarly 
called Quakerism. Something may rise from 


its ashes, perhaps something good: but it 


will not be Quakerism. 

The circumstances are unprecedented, and 
the proceedings so at variance with such as 
had before ever characterized the Yearly 
Meeting that a feeling of perplexity arises 
with the endeavor to analyze the conflicting 
elements which mark this undisguised devia- 
tion trom established usages. 

The Yearly Meeting up to the year 1882 
may be described as an assembly met for the 
purpose of sustaining a Christian Church and 
of edifying its members; of training up and 
encouraging young and old in “a religious 
life and conversation.” As respects the 
object there was, it may be said, complete 


| unanimity; and, in the mode of attaining it, 


with room for diversity of views, there was 
little ground for serious differences. A can- 


| did frame of mind, witha willingness to learn 


and a readiness to yield, notwithstanding 
previously formed and even well-digested 
opinions, is obviously indispensable to profit 


jand safety in deliberation. The object of 
| argumentation is to convince, that of the lis- 


tener to weigh patiently and carefully, with 
a desire to be unbiassed by mere preconcep- 
tions. As the members of a jury are exhorted 


| to dismiss from their minds everything that 


might interfere with a just verdict, so Friends 
at their annual gatherings, as at all similar 
meetings, would cast aside all ideas tending 
unhealthily to influence the judgment, not 


because of an exhortation, but as a result of ° 
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. their professed principles. Their decision 
would be founded, such has been and still is, 
the theory on that which is addressed to them | 
from within or from without; on appeals 
from others, on their own reflections, or 
spiritual enlightenment. 

By this reasonable, and may it not be said, 
truly correct mode of proceeding, the taking 
of votes is not needed ; but, after patient and 
careful observation, the clerk announces what 
seems to be the “sense of the meeting,” the 
few dissentients acquiescing frequently in the 
decision, as, after all, possibly right. But as 
serious dissent is not impossible, so the mode 
of dealing with it has been simple. Weighty 
minorities, so to speak, cannot properly or 
safely be disregarded; and accordingly the 
very wholesome practice has prevailed, of 
deferring the subject for reconsideration at a 
future time. 

Propositions to the Yearly Meeting from 
bodies of its members come under established 
arrangements, and are always entertained 
and considered. Originating generally, if 
not always in a Quarterly Meeting, one of 
many such meetings composing the Yearly 


Meeting, the question arises, What is the| 


true position of the applicants in relation to 
their proposition when it comes on for con- 
sideration? They are members of the Yearly. 
Meeting, and as respects all ordinary busi- 
ness, on an equality with all other members. 
But when their own question is before the 
meeting can they take part in the discussion 
and the decision? The query may be thought 
needless ; for good sense, propriety and sound 
principle, all unite in forbidding it. They 
may, of course, be present, and are permitted, 
indeed generally desired, to explain and illus- 
trate. Further than this they can only be 
listeners. ‘The reader will at once perceive 
how this leads to and bears upon the propo- 
sition submitted to the last Yearly Meeting. 

The philanthropic activity of the present 
century, far in advance of all that had gone 
before it, had enrolled among its zealous ad- 
vocates and supporters, large numbers of 
Friends. The organizations at the present 
time for the promotion of men’s temporal and 
spiritual welfare it would be difficult to enu- 
merate; but foremost among them may be 
named Bible circulation, foreign and home 
missions, and “Sunday” schools. Friends 
had extensively united with others not of 


their own body, selecting co-operators and | 


fields of labor, as circumstances and duty 
dictated. Without inquiring in what way or 
when the idea originated, it is enough that an 
idea gained strength, that the duty of a Chris- 
tian church, besides training up individual 
living members {prepared for their Master’s 
service, should point out their fields of labor 
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and supervise their work; in a word, should 
specify the kind of fruit they should bear, and 
assist them in bearing it. This was to be 
done by means of a special organization. 

At a conference convened by the Friends’ 
First-day school association and the commit- 
tee of the Bedford Institute, which was largely 
attended by Friends from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, a committee was appointed 
to bring the conclusions of the conference be- 
fore the Yearly Meeting. The proposition 
had reference mainly to Home Mission work, 
and pointed to the need of some organization 
for its extension, independently of the regular 
Church organization. 

Having traced the proposition through its 
simple stages, it is proper now to observe of 
its originators that the excellence of their 
object and the purity of their motives are 
readily conceded. Further, their labors se- 
cured the expression of the warmest sympathy 
in the meeting; and there was no exception 
to a desire that they might be, as circum- 
stances favored, cordially encouraged and 
supported. Even they who from various 
causes had not seen their way to unite in 
work manifestly blessed, carefully avoided 
the mistake of sitting in judgment upon it. 
The course of proceeding now claims atten- 
tion. 

The proposition was met at the very outset 
by a serious objection. To receive a report 
from a body outside the Yearly Meeting, 
and not in any way recognized by it, was 
clearly out of order. A proposition made 
even by an individual in the meeting may be, 
and has been entertained. But to entertain 
a proposition founded on deliberations pre- 
viously and seriously conducted, and pressed 
by a body of preponderating influence, is but 
feebly described as out of order: it is upon 
the face of it constitutionally at variance not 
only with propriety, but with safety ; for with 
such a leverage, what obstacle could not be 
overcome? The conference of the movers 
was largely attended by representatives from 
important bodies throughout the kingdom, 
and by other Friends. This is exactly the 
class of Friends who, strictly speaking, con- 
stitute the Yearly Meeting; and as these, 
rightly or wrongly, could claim, and did 
claim, their full rights as members, the meet- 
ing was composed of two bodies or parties— 
a larger and a smaller. Let it not be said 
that the word “ party” is employed disparag- 
ingly or disrespectfully. There is not another 
word so expressive of the facts; and the facts 
must be held responsible for it. 

We speak of the House of Commons, and 
say such a bill, after much opposition, was 
passed by it. It is little better than a figure 
of speech. A bill is passed by the stronger 
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party, called the “Government,” in the teeth 
of the weaker party, called the “ Opposition.” 
The Government is a party with a tajogity. 
The majority is its life. The minority or op- 
position for the occasion is powerless. And 
so of the Friends’ Conference. A numerous 
and influential party meet beforehand. They 
discuss and agree upon certain measures 
which, being so far settled, only remain to be 
earried. They take their places as members 
of the meeting, together with the “ opposition.” 
The proposition is nominally. addressed to 
both parties; the minority objects, but the 
majority prevails. A strong party without 
power out of meeting pass certain resolutions. 
The same party in meeting agree upon and 
carry the same-in the face of dissentients ; 
and the decision is said to be that of the 
Yearly Meeting. Whether this mode of leg- 
islating is or is not defensible, it is entirely 
new in the history of the Society. In the 
light of Friends’*principles it is clearly an 
unconstitutional and dangerous innovation ; 
for by such a procedure any decision may be 
assured. Even were it proposed to defray 





all the expense out of the National Stock 
(and how many entertain this idea already 
is not yet apparent), there is nothing to pre- 
vent the proposition from being carried. It 
may, however, be said, and said truly, that a 
more disquieting, not to say perilous, course 
could scarcely be adopted, than to lay the 
burden of expenses on the contributors to this 
fund. Still, without this material aid to the 
movement, what has been gained? for the 
essential ingredient remaining as before to be 
provided by outside arrangements, the move- 
ment could only profit by the approbation 
and moral support of the dissentients; and 
these as above stated it already had, whether 
inside or outside the Yearly Meeting. The 
movers claimed for their measure truly its 
adoption by the latter; but as already shown, 
it was adopted substantially by its authors 
only. The Yearly Meeting, in the only sense | 
in which a decision had ever been understood, 
was no party to it. The committee that was | 
appointed did not represent it in any true | 
sense; and one equally good and efficient | 
could have been nominated at another “ out- | 
side ” Conference. 

The impression is probably gaining ground 
that a grave mistake has been made, and the | 
only right and safe course is to retrace steps 
so unwarrantably and so hastily taken. It 


| 





will be noticed that the proposition itself is | 
not here discussed, but only the mode of its | 
origin, the position of its originators, the in- | 
fluence under which it obtained consideration, | 
and by which it was adopted. 

With whatever freedom remarks have been 
made respecting the “ majority, 


” 


as it has 
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been called, let it be emphatically stated that 
all through their proceedings, honesty, integ- 
rity, and good intentions must be frankly 
accorded to the parties composing it. 

Barton DELL. 
Elgin Park, Bristol, 4th mo. 9th, 1883. 


——__——_-—~<0r-—— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“PEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK.” 
“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

As my spirit has been led in love and sym- 
pathy to greet those who are concerned to 
obey the requirings of the Divine Father, 
wherever scattered, the above loving words 
of Jesus came to mind, conveying eneourage- 
ment to the meek and lowly ones, who are 
little in their own sight, and, like Gideon of 
old, saying “ My family is poor in Manasseh, 
and I am the least in my father’s house.” 
But these are taken cognizance of by the 
good Shepherd, who says,“ My sheep know my 
voice, and a stranger’s they will not follow.” 

Oh, then, may this little flock, some of 
whom may have but newly entered therein, 
be encouraged to press on in faithfulness to 
every known duty, in which an increase of 
strength will be experienced, and ability 
given to rise above the hindering things that 
have appeared in the way, remembering it is 
the Father’s good pleasure to give the sure 
reward of peace for every act of simple obe- 
dience; and I have thought a testimony of 
Jesus might be a fitting close to this brief 
message. “ Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my 
disciples.” REBECCA PRICE. 

Fifth month 22d, 1883. 

SiS 
ONE DAY AT A TIME. 

An element of weakness in much of our 
resolving is that we try to grasp too much of 
life at one time. We think of it as a whole 
instead of taking the days one by one. Life 
is a mosaic and each tiny piece must be cut 
and set with skill. The only way to make a 
perfect chain is to fashion each separate link 
with care as it passes through our hands. A 
lady who teaches a kindergarten school put 
into each little child’s hand, at the open- 


‘ing of the new year, a book with three 


hundred and sixty-five white blank pages, 
instructing them to take just one page each 
day, and to put upon it something, whatever 
they desired, a little sketch or picture or 
design, and then bring the book to her again 
at the end of the year. 

It is thus each year of life comes to us,— 
for each day a clean, white page; and we are 
artists, whose duty it is to put something 
beautiful on the pages one by one; or we are 
poets, and are to write some lovely thought, 








> 





some radiant sentence, on each as it lies open 
before us; or we are historians, and must give 
to the page some record of work or duty or 
victory to enshrine and carry away. 

It ought not to be hard to live well one 
day. Any one should be able to carry his 
burden, or fight his battle, or endure his 
sorrow, or stand at his post, or do his work, 
for just one day. Any one should be able to 
remember God, and keep his heart open 
toward heaven; and to remember others in 
need and suffering about him, and keep his 


f hand stretched out in helpfulness, for just 


one day. Yet that is all there is todo. We 
* never have more than one day to live. We 
have no to-morrows. God never gives us 
years, or even weeks: he gives us only days. 
If we live each day well, all our life will, in 
the end, be radiant and beautiful.— Sunday 
School Times. 
sia siapiaaiiia 
Bianco Waite said that a whole Bridge- 
water Treatise might be written on the proofs 
of beneficent design manifested in the laws 
of harmonious sounds and the adaptation of 
the human ear to their enjoyment. . Still 


wider diffused is the delight in beauty, of 


which the whole earth and sky afford one 
tr endless spectacle. Even the humbler sense 


of smell gives us a variety of delicate pleasures |, 


which we should rank higher than we do, 
were we to pay attention to their beneficent 
power over the memory and the animal spirit. 
Why has God made us to enjoy beauty and 
music? or why simply has he made the 
flowers, but out of love like that of a mother? 
. + . . Why, but to make us happy, to 
gladden our hearts with his beautiful works, 
to put some proof of his loye into every path 
our feet may tread. F. P. Cosse. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
Our hot day, yesterday, proved to be a 
fearful one before its close. Severe wind, 


lasting nearly all night. 
The town of Racine, about 50 miles north 








of here, on the Lake shore, was the object of 


the cyclone, resulting in the death of 20 
persons, several injured, and 150 houses 
wrecked. Think what a day to-morrow will 
be with all those funerals! Families broken 


up and homes destroyed; no insurance (as | 


fire insurance will not cover the storm’s dam- 
age). 
Isn’t it fearful? No part of our country 
seems exempt. I would like the opinion of 
meteorologists as to the cause of the fre- 
quency of these cloud formations. 

Some people think they are not more fre- 
quent than heretofore, but that the country is 
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so much more thickly populated that they 
are more disastrous. 


Others think that the iron and steel rails 


and electric wires which cover the face of the 
earth effect the atmospheric conditions and 
produce greater action of atmospheric forces. 


If thou knowest any reliable scientist, whose 
opinion is founded upon knowledge, do ask 
him whether the increased frequency is a 
matter of fact according to recorded statis- 
tics. I do not know any one here who has 
studied meteorology. Many have given it 
some thought. There are, no doubt, quali- 
fied people on the subject in our university 
and other schools, but I do not know them. 
I often think of the remark Goethe is said to 
have made, as a child, after the Lisbon earth- 
quake: “ The souls of men cannot be injured 
by any evil fate,” meaning natural catastro- 
phes, [ suppose. So it is well for us not to 
dwell unduly on such sad things. Simply be 
prepared for any event, so far as our souls are 
concerned ; and then, whether we live or die, 
or whatever befalls us, we can only fall into 
our Father’s arms. We can only trust Him 
and accept life as it comes to us. 

Chicago, Fifth month 17th, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


At the last Monthly Meeting, held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, the committees 
having charge of collecting funds and erect- 
ing the Meeting House at Fair Hill, made 
reports, informing that the work for which 
they had been appointed, was now completed, 
and the building committee was prepared to 
transfer the Meeting House to the Monthly 
Meeting. 

The total cost amounted to $11,500, all of 
which had been raised as needed, and every 
bill paid on presentation. 

The meeting accepted the reports and 
released the Collecting Committee, but con- 
tinued the Building Committee to finish up 
the improvement of the grounds. 

The house was opened for divine worship 
on First day, the 27th ult., at three o’clock. 
The day being very fine a large gathering 
from all the adjacent Friends’ Meetings was 
in attendance. The seating capacity accom- 
modates about four hundred, every available 
chair was added, and yet there were fifty or 
more persons obliged to stand. 

Soon as the closely packed audience had 


| gathered into silence, the voice of prayer and 
So sudden, and no protection possible. 


thanksgiving was raised, which was followed 
by addresses from ministers and others, all 
harmonizing with the occasion. A_ brief 
supplication closed the exercises. Every one 
present appeared to have caught the inspira- 
tion of the hour and mutual congratulations 
and commendations followed. 
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The house is neat and attractive, all the 
aisles are nicely carpeted and the seats well 
cushioned, and from the interest manifested 
at the opening it is reasonable to conclude 
that the Indulged Meeting under the care of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, which will 
in future occupy the house, has a pleasant 
outlook. The little band who have gone | 
from house to house for more than a year, | 
holding meetings to satisfaction and freely 
accomodating all who felt drawn to attend, 
have shown commendable zeal in helping | 
forward this new enterprise, and now that a 
settled religious home is theirs, Friends here 
and elsewhere will watch their progress with 
much interest. 

The house will at all times be at the dis- 
posal of Friends in case of funerals. 

Hereafter meetings will be held regularly 
on First day afternoon at 3 o’clock. R. 
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Correction.—In No. 14 “The Way to 


Heaven,” was attributed to Longfellow in- | 


stead of to J. G. Holland. | 





Book Norice.—The Autobiography of the 
late Benj’n Hallowell, of Sandy Spring, Md., 
a review of which will be found in this paper 
was issued by the Friends’ Book Association 
of Philadelphia, and is for sale at the store, 


1020 Arch Street. 








THINNING THE Ranxs.—Again and again 
has the band of earnest workers, who more 
than a score of years ago, joined hearts and 
hands in behalf of the children of our beloved 
Society been made less by the removal of 
one here and another there, and as we see 
the veterans falling in the midst of their 
labors, we are reminded, that only a few 
years at most, remain to those who were 
among the earliest organizers of the First- 
day School movement in the Society of 
Friends. 

Few of the number who have entered upon 
the joys of the hereafter, attained to fulness 
of years. As we recall them, only the ven- 
erable form of Samuel M. Janney comes 
before us as one who filled up.the measure of 
days allotted to man. We hear again his 
significant words, that found a place in the 
first address issued on behalf of the First-day 


School, “Stagnation is death.” How earnest | 
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were the appeals that bore the impress of 
such minds as his and our other tried and 
trusted co-laborer Wm. Dorsey, whose tender 
message “Teach the dear children the love 
of God;” a legacy to the teachers that has 
been an inspiration ever since, preserving in 
their minds a never dying remembrance of 
him who uttered it. The rest who have gone 
hence, were called away while as yet many 
years of useful service remained between 
them and the possible duration of human 
life. 


We are almost tempted to question the ? 


providence that in the midst of unabated 
usefulness, breaks in sunder the bonds of 
mortality, and puts between the serving and 
the server, an open grave! Thus is it to-day, 
not only with the sorrowing band in our 
Sister City, who gather to pay the last tribute 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 2, 1883. | of respect and love to a valiant leader who 


has fallen, but throughout the length and 
breadth of our borders, wherever the First- 
day School has found a spot of ground to 
plant itself, and willing hands to water and 
tend the seedling, the name of Lydia C. 
Stabler will be spoken with reverence, for 
the love she has inspired and the work she 
has accomplished in behalf of the children. 
Her memory will remain precious, not only 
to her comrades of the early days, but to all 
who follow after, whom her £ Questions on 
the Scriptures” have helped in the class-room 
as well as in the private home study. 

A ray of sunshine breaks through the 
clouds of sorrow, as we remember the noble 
service of young hearts who under the train- 
ing of her hand are ripening into service and 
usefulness, and we acknowledge “ That life 
is long which answers life’s great end.” 


While we mourn our loss we are comforted 
and encouraged by the assurance that our 
beloved departed “ worked while it was day,” 
and has already heard the heavenly welcome 
‘Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Let those who are still permitted to be 


|sharers in this interesting and important 


field of labor, renew their diligence, seeing 
how uncertain is the tenure of service, 
and in what an unexpected hour may be 
heard the summons “Steward, give up thy 
Stewardship.” 
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Bustness Mreetincs.—Each member of a ! 


Monthly Meeting is individually responsible | 
for the interest of its proceedings; we should | 


or by sympathetic attention when its affairs 
are under consideration. 
Each concerned member has an influence, 


not go to a meeting for discipline as observers | and if we feel that our meetings are not in- 


or to hear what those who occupy the fore- 
most seats have to offer ; let us remember that 
when a judgment is called for, the person in 
the most remote corner is appealed to equally 
with the one who sits at the head of the 
meeting. In theory we are truly democratic; 
let our practice prove that we are so, by those 


‘ who have earnest views on the subject under 


consideration presenting them ;\ for when a 
large portion of the meeting offers no opinion, 
there remains nothing to be done but for the 
judgment of a few Friends to settle the ques- 
tions or the propositions. This is often felt 
to be a great responsibility, but it is forced 
upon them by the silence of those whose criti- 
cism is quite outspoken in social conversation. 
We were told in our late Yearly Meeting that 
the expression of a sentiment which we 
earnestly fee! would strengthen us, while the 
Let 
us take this to heart, that we may grow by 
faithfulness, and thus contribute to the growth 
of the meeting. 

We speak in our peculiar way of the 
“sense of the meeting,” and by this we are 
governed, but owing to the want of expression 
it is often exceedingly difficult for the clerk 
to discover what this “sense” is, in order to 
make a minute in accordance with it. 

After having attended, the interesting and 
instructive sessions of the Yearly Meeting we 
feel a new impulse in the interests of our 


y Society which we should watch and use in 


* 
~~ 





our small meetings that it may be profitable 
to us and to the body to which we belong. 
The great gathering of Friends coming to 
one place with one interest kindles our en- 
thusiasm, warms our hearts, stimulates our 
love for one another and for our faith, and 
serves as a strong bond to hold together the 
integral parts of the body of our church. 


After a feast of this kind there should be 
no reaction, no languor, no lukewarmness, 
for “out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and if we have gained any- 
thing and we love our Society, surely we shall 
give evidence of it, either by the spoken word 








teresting we are at liberty to contribute of 
our wisdom or our learning to increase the 
interest. 

Let us not think that the Society of Friends 
is a fossilized body, made and finished long 
ago and only preserved as a curious specimen 
in the religious world. Those who find with- 
in its enclosure the “living waters” need no 
other evidence of life ; and while to the mind 
which does not understand, it may appear as 
the stagnant pool, others are content to wait, 
knowing that at times an angel troubles the 
waters, and whoso there abides receives the 
healing his soul has craved. 





MARRIED. 


GILLINGHAM—SMITH.—On Fifth mo. 
24th, 1883, at the residence of the bride’s mo- 
ther, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, William J. Gillingham, Jr., 
son of William J. and the late Anna Maria 
Gillingham, and Frances Ashbridge, daughter 
of Susan V. and the late Caleb Hallowell 
Smith, all of Philadelphia. 


WALTON—CHAMBERS.—On Fifth-day, 
Fifth mo. 3d, 1883, under the care of New Gar- 
den Monthly Meeting, Pa., at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Avondale, Chester county, 
Pa., Chandler B. Walton, son of Chalkley J. 
and Philena B. Walton, of Toughkenamon, 
and Eva L. Chambers, daughter of Richard 
B. and Susan W. Chambers. 


RF PACER EAP RRL IS BE 
DIED. 


KINSEY.—On Fifth mo. 23d, 1883, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Barton G. Roberts, 
Margaret, widow of Dr. John Kinsey, aged 83; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. 

SCOTT.—On First-day morning, Fifth mo. 
5th, 1888, at the residence of his daughter, 
Caroline B. Scott, Sandy Spring, Md., Samuel 
M. Scott, in the 90th year of his age. 

He was diligent in attending religious meet- 
ings, and firm in his convictions of the Truth 
as held by Friends; a kind husband, a good 
neighborand an upright, useful man. His well- 
preserved physical ability, active life, and in- 
dustrious habits were continued till near the 
end of his long life, and the close was ¢ealm 
and peaceful. 

STABLER.—On Fifth month 23d, 1883, at 
Baltimore, Lydia C. Stabler; since 1874 assist- 
ant clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Women Friends. 

WOOLMAN.—On the morning of Fourth 
mo. 20 1883, at Walnut Hills, Wm. R. Wool- 


man, aged 58 years; a member and Minister 
of Cincinnati Particular Meeting. 
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WRIGHT.—On Fifth month 20th, 1883, 
Rachel, widow of John 8S. Wright, in her 71st 
ear; a member of Green Street Monthly 

eeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
. 
THE “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN HAL- 
LOWELL.” 


Perhaps no class of books is more interest- 
ing to thoughtful readers than autobiogra- 
phies, and probably they are more valued by 
the philosophic student of human life than 
more pretentious works. The revered Benja- 
min Hallowell, in the evening of his long 
and useful life, at the request of a beloved 
daughter, sits down to the task of recalling 
and recording the events of his childhood, 
youth, early manhood, and mature years; 
with the truthful accuracy and childlike sin- 
cerity and simplicity characteristic of the 
man, giving freely his spiritual experiences, 
his struggles and trials, his triumphs and his 
accomplished work. His beautiful personal 
character is apparent through all, and the 
happiness of his life was plainly due to his 
obedience to the Guiding Hand, and to the 
love of his fellow men—ever the consequence 
of such a consistent life of Christian rectitude 
as his. 

His testimony to his unfaltering faith in, 
and practical experience of, the distinctive 
tenet of Quakerism, that the immediate 
teaching of the Holy Spirit in the human 
soul is the highest fountain of Divine Wis- 
dom to man, subordinating all other teachers, 
and is the one thing needful to the soul, is 
full and strong. In a letter written in 1870 
he says of this doctrine: “ It is as high as the 
heavens and as holy as the Lord. Itis adapted 
to all mankind, and to every condition of 
mind and of life, high and low, rich and poor, 
strong and weak, learned and unlearned, the 
duty of each individual being simply to live | 
up, day by day, to the highest convictions of | 
right and duty, revealed to the watchful | 
consciousness.” 

“Every such revelation of duty is neces- 
sarily accompanied by ability to perform it; 
for God; being just, He must give the requi- | 
site power to perform every requirement He | 
makes of His creatures.” 

Upon this pure high principle his life was | 
founded, and while even the nearest and | 
closest of his loving friends would have | 
shruhk from revealing so fully the private life 
of this noble man, he himself unsparingly re- 
lates what we would, in some cases, if we | 
might, still keep from the public eye. But | 
we believe that there is nothing in the book | 
which can wound the feelings of any of the | 
living, or throw a cloud upon the memory of | 
the departed. 





ance and the friendship of this dear and 
honored teacher and helper of men will most 
value this autobiography. Such will not 
question much the propriety of printing every 
playful episode, every childlike fancy of a 
noble and manly man. The memory of his 
personality, so benignant and beautiful, his 
voice attuned to gentle and harmonious 
cadences, his genial and social condescension 
to those who felt that his years and high 
qualities entitled him to a certain eleyation 
above most, and his practical and unfailing 
courtesy and benevolence to all, make this 
record very precious. 

We cannot forbear to quote a portion from 
the memorial prepared by his own Monthly 
Meeting (Sandy Spring) as a testimonial to 
his faithful walk with God. 

“ When disease came upon him in his later 
years, in a most painful form, he was enabled 
to. prove the sustaining power of his life-long 
principles by wonderful resignation under the 
severest suffering. These seasons of protracted 
agony were often periods of deep interest to 
his attendants and himself. One of them 
writes that ‘he was throughout tender and 
affectionate, desirous of giving as little trouble 
as possible, cheerful, animated and full of 
love.’ At length his powerful constitution 
gave way under attacks of disease continually 
repeated, and when it was evident that he 
was dying, his son and daughter, manifesting 
their grief by tears, he said, ‘My children, I 
would so much rather see you smiling. My 
way is all clear, it is all so bright, beautiful, 
glorious.’ Feebly moving his thin hand, he 
added, ‘I would not turn my hand to remove 
a single throb of pain; it is the will of the 
Heavenly Father, and His will is right. He 
is so near,—He is in this room; He will 
never forsake me while I keep right, and I 
will try so hard to keep right.’ Not long be- 
fore his close he opened wide his eyes, which 
seemed filled with a mysterious depth, a radi- 
ance and reverential awe, gazing fixedly on 
something not visible to his attendants, and 
without a struggle his spirit took its flight; 
and thus finished his earthly eourse, with the 
anthem of praise on his dying lips.” 

Eminent persons in many walks of life 
hastened to bear witness to the worth and 
beauty of the life just ended, and as the clods 
of the valley fell upon his coffin, tributes of 


| love and honor came to his children to con- 


sole them in their sorrow. 

Moncure D. Conway, from London, wrote : 
“T would like on this soft October day, to be 
able to pluck that last white rose in my gar- 
den and kneel and plant it on his grave, em- 
blem of his pure simplicity, the light that 
clothed him, the sweet fragrance of his beau- 


Those who enjoyed the personal acquaint- | tiful life.” 
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“After long years of contact with sects and 
their dogmas, I find that I have a creed, and 
it is written in such lives and hearts as your 
father’s. The faith that can produce such 
men is the faith for me. With one Benjamin 
Hallowell, I will outweigh all the theology 
ever written.” 

From Prof. Joseph Henry, of the’Smithso- 
nian Institute, came this tribute: “ It isone 
of the principal pleasures of my life to have 
the kind regard of men of the character of | 
your esteemed father. _He has done a good 

work in life, and the seeds he has sown 
in the minds of the youth of this region, will 
germinate and bring forth fruit long after his 
departure from earth.” 

From Elizabeth Peabody came this testi- 
monial: “ Benjamin Hallowell did not em- 
body with the principles of George Fox the 
inevitable limitations of that day. He did 
not need to rest on the traditions of even the 
Saintly Fathers, because, like those Fathers, 
he held immediate communion with God. He 
was indeed the ideal Friend.” 

The beautiful tribute of A. G. Riddle, of 
the N. Y. Tribune, was published in full in 
Friends’ Intelligencer. But one passage must 
Re repeated: “ His work was that which lay 

earest his hand. Emphatically, he loved 
his neighbor. His neighborhood was the 
universe, and all living things were the objects 
of his care. As his manners were the mani- 
festation of his heart and spirit, he was natur- 
ally the most graceful and polished of 
cultivated men. The servants, the coachman 
who drove him to the railroad station, always 
remembered his consideration for them.” 

F. E. Abbott, of Boston, wrote to the fam- 
ily: “It is true I never saw him in the flesh, 
but I have seen and learned to love the beau- 
tiful spirit that revealed itself in his letters. 
The name of Benjamin Hallowell will always 
be tenderly cherished by me, as that of one 

¥ who extended to me constant sympathy and 
aid in objects of my highest aspiration. | 
Truly, he was a saintly man, not alone in his | 
close but in his life, for he testified of the 
spirit and the spirit testified of him.” 
Philadelphia, Fitth Month, 25. 


THE LAND OF COTTON. 





S. R. 


An occasional contri8utor to Friends’ In- 
telligencer, who has been wintering in Texas, 
furnishes an interesting account of the gather- 
ing in of the great Southern staple, to the | 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, from which the follow- 
ing selections have been made: 

An acre of new land will sometimes furnish 





one bale of cotton, 1,700 pounds seed cotton, 
~or about 500 pounds lint cotton, while a half 





bale is the allowance to land that has been in 
cultivation, and parties are content even to 
get one bale from three acres. From the 
field, the first stage brings it to the gin, where 
the seeds are extracted, with more or less 
cotton clinging to them. From this time on 
the paths of the cotton and the seed diverge, 
the former going to the compress, the latter 
to the oil mill. The ginning press I cannot 
describe here, as the gin has not been running 
lately, but a similar process can be seen 
at the oil mill, where the seed is reginned, 
and this we shall come to presently. ‘The 
compress is a peculiar building, placed on a 
high platform of about a half block in area; 
its roof is curved, and it has no sides, though 
the engine-room and one or two other depart- 
ments are inclosed. All over the platform 
bales of cotton, pressed and unpressed, are 
lying, the former ready for shipment to New 
Orleans, whence it is to be shipped to Liver- 
pool, the destination of nearly all the cotton 
that goes from here. 

As we approach the press, around which 
seven or eight negroes are standing appa- 
rently doing nothing, a bale of cotton, soft 
and springy, bulging out of its covering of 
sacking, and bound with five or six iron 
bands, is trundled in from the platform. At 
once every man is on the alert—two seize the 
innocent bale and tear off all the bands ex- 
cept one, after which it is trundled up an 
incline to the press and deposited on the iron 
floor thereof. A man steps up, cuts the re- 
maining iron band and pulls it off. A bell 
rings, the engineer grasps his levers, the 
floor of the press rises gradually, squeezing 
the cotton against its iron roof; at the same 
moment comes a preliminary burst of steam 
from the escape pipe as if a ery had at last 
been forced from the victim; then the final 
pressure is put on, an almost deafening scream 
issues from the pipe, and the bale is “crushed 
again.” During this operation the hands 
have not been idle. Three men stand on 
each side of the press, and through grooves 
in its roof and floor slip iron bands like those 
that have been taken off, and fasten them 
around the cotton. This is not the easy and 
pleasant work one might think it, for the 
edges of the iron are often ragged, and cut 
the hands of the tyers as they slip through. 
Very often the men work with bleeding hands, 
not seeming to mind the pain. They have to 
be quite expert, and in consequence receive 
higher wages than the other hands, #. e., $2.50, 
where the others receive $2 per day. At 
each end of the press stands a negro, with an 
immense canvas-needle threaded with twine 
with which the ends of the sacking are sewed 
together securely when the bale has reached 
its ultimate size. When the pressure is com- 
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pleted, and the bale is a third or fourth of its 
former bulk, and so hard that I cannot think 
of anything with which to compare it, it is 
trundled away on another truck to await 
shipment, and the machine is ready to go 
through its bearish process again. A pres- 
sure of 2,000 tons can be givén, but from 
1,200 to 1,300 is all that is needed. 

A day’s work is 650 bales, and from the 
beginning of the season in September up to a 
month ago the number of bales pressed 
amounted to 39,000. Recently cotton has 
been brought in so slowly, owing to the state 
of the roads, that the compress has been run- 
ning only at intervals, while in the height of 
the season it is obliged to do night work. 

Having accompanied the cotton to the de- 
pot and seen it off, as one might say, we went 
back to “the parting of the ways,” and fol- 
lowed the seed through its many changes. 
Formerly, when the farmers here had ginned 
their cotton they made a bonfire of the seed, 
not knowing what else to do with it. Within 
four or five years, however, it has been used 
to feed cattle and sheep, which are very fond 
of it; indeed, it is in such demand for this 
purpose that the oil-mill has difficulty in get- 
ting enough for its wants, though it buys 
from 200 miles of territory. Farmers prefer 
cotton seed to corn for fodder, as the former 
is only 15 cents per bushel, while the latter 
is from 35 to 50 cents, forgetting that there 
are only 33} pounds to a bushel of the for- 
mer, and 72 pounds to one of the latter. 

The oil-mill here is one of the largest, if 
not the largest in the State. It is the pro- 
perty of an Eastern firm, one of the partners 
living here to take charge of it. Forty tons 
of seed per day are required to run it. 

When we entered the store-room our eyes, 
unaccustomed to seeing such immense quan- 
tities of material, opened in astonishment at 
the mountains of seed that rose before us; 
and besides these there were great piles of 
bags full to bursting—in all, 1,000 tons, or a 
two months’ supply. The first thing in order 
is the cleaning of the seed from the pieces of 
iron, wood and rags that invariably get into 
it by the time it reaches the mill. The ma- 
chine for this purpose is an invention of the 
proprietor, who tells us that he was driven to 
invent something of the kind because the 
machinery was so often spoiled by scraps of 
metal, From this room we went to the third 
floor of another building, where the seed is 
re-ginned. The gin is constructed on much 
the same principle as that which gins the cot- 
ton in the first place, but is fitted for finer 
work. Its 106 tiny saws with their 350 revo- 
lutions per minute tear off the shreds of cot- 
ton that cling to the seed, and a long roller 
brush, whose record is 1,400 revolutions per 
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minute, brushes it into a flue, which carries 
it with the swiftness of wind into a small 
room, where it appears wound upon rollers, 
the softest, whitest, fleeciest cotton I ever 
saw. To give us an idea of the rate at which 
it was going, our guide opened a small door 
in the top of the flue, when shreds of cotton 
flew out as if driven by a miniature tornado. 
The material secured by the re-ginning of 
the seed is of very short fibre, and is used 
only for batting and to fill comforts, and is 
sold in bulk by the mill at four to five cents 
per pound. Next year there will probably 


be added facilities for making batting. » 


The above processes and that of hulling 
are preparatory merely. So far, that part of 
the seed which profits the mill has not been 
revealed. From the huller, which does its 
work at the rate of 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, the kernel, flattened out and crushed 
beyond recognition, if we had ever seen it 
before, is ready for cooking. 

Four great black tanks, placed on a sort of 
range of brick, receive the seed, cook it, and 
reduce it to meal; part of this is ground still 
finer, put into bags and sold to the surround- 
ing country to feed to cattle. It is of a clear 
mustard-yellow, and is frequently used to 
adulterate mustard. The rest is laid in scoop 
fuls on the top of a circular iron stand, per- 
forated with several holes; from these holes 
depend bags, into which the meal is scraped 
until they are full. These bags are of cam- 
el’s hair, and are made by hand, the mill 
keeping several negro women employed in 
the work. Four presses, exerting a pressure 
of 4,000 pounds to the square inch, are the 
instruments of the metamorphosis by which 
the oil is extracted from the meal, leaving 
it oil cake. When this is taken out, hard 
and juiceless, bearing the marks of the 
stitches in the bags, it is difficult to believe it 
went into the press a moment ago a soft, oily, 
yielding mass. To illustrate the amount of 


pressure, our guide told us that a piece of Y 


pine wood, four inches thick, had been placed 
in the press and reduced to two inches, the 
sap being entirely squeezed out. The oil 
cake is packed into large sacks, hammered in 
tight with a mallet, and shipped to Europe, 
where it is used to fatten stock. 

Going down into the oil-room, whither the 
oil is conducted by large pipes, we found five 
tanks of 1,300 yallons capacity, in which 
the oil stands about six days to settle. There 
is no refinery in connection with the mill, 
and the oil is shipped crude in barrels to all 
parts of the United States. The shipment 
has amounted to 5,000 barrels this season. 

As a finishing touch we were shown, in a 
shed adjoining the mill, the refuse of the 


seed, which is sent down a shaft, and lies in e 
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great heaps ready to be used as fuel for the 
insatiable engine. 
seed must inevitably escape the fate of the 
rest, and re-appear unscathed in this pile of 
refuse, but in a well-conducted mill the quan- 
tity is very small indeed. The profits of such 
an institution depend very closely on econo- 
mical management and constant vigilance. 
The season begins in September and lasts 
eight or nine months. In the mill, as at the 
compress, we were told that colored labor was 
preferable to white; white men would not 
stay, wanted a changeor easier work, while 
the negroes, though careless and wasteful, do 
not mind the labor, however disagreeable it 
may be. The press men, whose work is the 
most difficult and who are divided into a day 
gang and a night gang, receive, the former 
$2, the latter, $2.50. 

It seemed to us by the time we had finished 
our walk through the mill that cotton had 
done its part toward furnishing clothing, food, 
etc., to man and beast; but we were destined 
to admire it still more when we found that 
the fiber of the stalk is now made into paper 
car-wheels. Even if the rest of the stalk 


should never be utilized for anything but | 


bonfires it has demonstrated its right to 
Yexist. M. W. P. 


THE YOUNG MEN WHO WILL SUCCEED. 


~~» 


With average ability, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the man who pays close atten- 
tion to the little details of his business, who 


devotes his time in its interest, obtaining in- | 


formation as well as results, is the man who, 
in the long run, obtains the best positions and 
holds them against all would-be comers. It 
is not a matter of necessity that a classical 
education has been had by the candidate; but 
the better education he may be possessed of, 
and the more practical experience, the more 
valuable the man will be in every instance. 
We say this mnch for the encouragement of 
the young men, to those who are now in the 
ranks and looking out for something better. 


beer shops will not procure this promotion ; 
nor will it procure the knowledge or actual 


information which capitalists, manufacturers, | 


and the owners and managers of industrial 
establishments are looking out for to-day. It 
is the man who applies himself carefully, 
gathering in all the information possible to be 
collected with reference to the vocation he 
may leave chosen, that stands the first chance, 
and if he is strictly sober, sensible, honest and 
reliable he will not need the help of uncles 
or aunts, for the plain fact of the matter is, 


A small proportion of | 


| 
| 


too much of this business has been done.— 
Grocer’s Price Current. 
saa 
BRYANT’S UNFINISHED POEM. 

Among the manuscripts of William C. Bryant, the 
following unfinished poem, referring to his wife, who- 
had died seven years before, was found. 

The morn hath not the glory that it wore, 

Nor doth the day so beautifully die, 

Since I can call thee to my side no more 
To gaze upon the sky. 





For thy dear hand, with each return of spring, 
I sought in sunny nooks the flowers she 
gave; 
I seek them still, and sorrowfully bring 
The choicest to thy grave. 


Here. where [I sit alone, is sometimes heard, 
From the great world, a whisper of my 
name, 
Joined, haply, to some kind, commending 
word, 
By those whose praise is fame. 


And then, as if I thought thou still wert nigh, 
I turn me, half forgetting thou art dead, 
To read the gentle gladness in thine eye 
That once 1 might have read. 


I turn, but see thee not; before my eyes 
The image of a hillside mound appears, 
Where all of thee that passed not to the skies 
Was laid with bitter tears. ‘ 
And I, whose thoughts go back to happier 
days 
That fled with thee, would gladly now re- 
sign 
All that the world can give of fame and praise 
For one sweet look of thine. 


Thus, ever, when I read of generous deeds, 
Such words as thou didst once delight to 
hear 
My heart is wrung with anguish as it bleeds 
To think thou art not near. 


And now that I can talk no more with thee 
Of ancient friends and days too fair to last, 
A bitterness blends with the memory 
Of all that happy past. 
Oh, when I —— 


(ee 
THE DANDELAON. 
My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked 
with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin*s song, 


| Who, from the dark old tree 
7 : 
There was never a time when young men 


had so much to look forward to if they make | 
themselves worthy. Sitting about stores and | 


Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in early piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he did bring 


| Fresh every day to my untainted years, 





When birds and flowers and I were happy 
peers. 
ew like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret 
show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all the living pages of God’s book. 
J. R. LOWELL. 
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TEMPERANCE CERTAINTIES. 
The Christian Union has the following : 


There are so many doubts and discussions 
respecting temperance that it has come to be 
labeled in the public mind the temperance 
question; and a great many people, reacting 
from the dogmatism of a few temperance 
agitators, have come to think that it is all 
question ; that nothing is settled. There are, 
however, more temperance certainties than 
temperance questions; more, both in number 
and importance., 

Of the certainties it claims: 

1. That distilled liquors are a dangerous 


poison; should never be used as a beverage; | 


and as a medicine, only with the extremest 
caution and under the wisest advice. 

2. That wine and beer, if ever useful, ex- 
cept medicinally, are always more or less 
dangerous; most dangerous for those who 
crave them most, especially dangerous for the 
young, and for persons of sanguine and nerv- 
ous temperament. Every reader of this para- 
graph knows scores who have been injured by 
excessive use; how many can he mention 
who have been injured by abstinence ? 

3. That the liquor traffic, as now conducted, 
does more injury to society, produces more 
crime and pauperism, breaks up more homes, 
and destroys more life than all other danger- 
ous traffics put together. 

4. That the State has always a right of 
self-preservation; and that it has, therefore, 
a right to enact such laws—prohibitory or 
regulative—as experience indicates to be 
most efficient for.the purposes of self-preser- 
ee oer <8 

5. That it is the duty of society to pass 
such laws as can be enforced, to enforce such 
laws as are passed, and in general to do what- 
ever is practicable, in the present state of 
public opinion, to reduce the evils of drunken- 
ness and the liquor traffic. The free sale of 
liquor, whether with or without the seeming 
sanction of law, is suicide. . . : 

By, the side of these temperance certainties 
the temperance questions are of minor import- 
ance and significance. 


— ~~ ne 
CORRECTING MANUSCRIPTS, 


Let us suppose that.a book is written and 
that its author has surmounted the prelimi- 
nary difficulties of want of inspiration and 
want of learning.“ We will assume that it 
has been written on one side of the paper 
only, and in quarto, not in folio, size; that 
the pages are numbered, and that they are 
not fastened together, a most irritating and 
vexatious proceeding. It is, perhaps, too 
much to assume that the MS, has been care- 
fully revised, because many people put this 





off till, as they say, they can see it in print. 
Things look so different in type, they are 
tired of MS.; the alterations can be, at worst, 
but slight, and are far more easily made in 
proof. Now, herein are several fallacies. 
Correcting proof, except the mere errors of 
the printer, is an expensive business. The 
estimate made for printing a book, whether 
given to the author or the publisher, assumes 
that only such corrections and a few more 
will be made in proof, and all else is charged 
extra. There never yet lived an author who 
was not quite sure he had corrected very 
little, and those who are most guilty are th 
most confident that they have made next to 
no changes. Nor is it true that all things can 
be best corrected in proof. When the MS. 
leaves the writer he has taken leave of his 
book asa whole. He afterward gets it only 
piecemeal ; he is unable to compare the be- 
ginning with the middle and the end.”—Fort- 
nightly Review. 
siicinigtaidiliinicinnannes 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Neglected Wild Fruits—While we have 
made wonderful progress in the cultiva- 
tion and production of varieties of exotic 
fruits, our own wild or indigenous spe- 
cies have been almost entirely neglected, 
There is, of course, some excuse for this neg. 
lect, inasmuch as the imported kinds have, 1 
most instances, been greatly improved during 
their long cultivation and domestication in 
foreign lands, and it is much easier to avail 
ourselves of the labors ot others than to un- 
dertake experiments for ourselves. But what 
others have done we may with good reason 
expect to do also, and if the pomologists of 
centuries past have been able to produce the 
magnificent and luscious apples and pears of 
the present day from the wild crabs of Euro- 
pean forests, we certainly have good reasons 
for believing that similar improvements may, 
with diligence and skill, be made in some of 
the wild or indigenous fruits of America. W 
have a good foundation on which to build our! 
hopes for the future, although heretofore the 
laborers in this field have been few and not 
over industrious ; but they are increasing in 
numbers as well as in knowledge and experi- 
ence, and the prospect of valuable results is 
a good one. 

It is true that some of our native fruits 
have been taken in hand and greatly improv- 
ed by cultivation, notably the strawberry, 
blackberry, and raspberry ; but, with the ex- 
ception of the first-named, the improved sorts 
in cultivation are more the result of chance 
or good luck than of skill or intelligent effort. 
If such fruit can be produced without any 
exercise of skill on the part of the scientific 
horticulturist, what may we not expect when _ 
2 
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he really tries to see what he can do in this 
direction? In no other country are there 
such wild currants, gooseberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, cranberries, whor- 
tleberries (and we are not quite sure but we 
might add grapes), as are found in the United 
States. © 

We have also wild plums in great variety 
and of various degrees of excellence, and 
wild crab apples, not much worse, if any, 
than the parent stock of our choicest Euro- 
pean varieties. Our native persimmons are 


exceedingly variable, and we probably have | 


wild sorts equal to the original date plum of 
Europe, or the much prized kaki of China 
and Japan. ‘The paw-paw, or custard apples, 
must not be overlooked, for, with three native 
species and many varieties to commence with, 
and all eatable, it is but reasonable to expect 
that cultivation could do much for this long- 
neglected but really valuable fruit. 

Our wild cherries are not so promising as 
some other kinds of native fruits, but there 
are a few which, in their original state, are 
the equal of the wild mazzard of Europe, the 
parent of our cultivated sweet cherries. The 
wild red cherry (Prunus Pennsylvanica) gives 
us a few varieties that are worthy of an at- 
tempt to improve, for the fruit is simply acid, 
not astringent, like the choke cherry. A 
closely allied species (P. demissa) of the 
Rocky Mountain regions, offers some very 
promising varieties to experiment with, es- 
pecially a large red sort occasionally met in 
the deep canons. The fruit is bright red, a 
half-inch in diameter, acid, with little astrin- 
gency, and produced in very long racemes. 
We have seen them six inches or more in 
length. This species grows in some of the 
coldest parts of the mountains, and doubtless 
would prove perfectly hardy in all the East- 
ern States. 

Our wild thorn apples are also worthy of 
attention, especially the variety of the downy 
leaves ( Orategus tomentosa), for among these 
there are sorts bearing fruit an inch long and 
nearly as much in diameter, and of various 
colors—red, scarlet, orange, and yellow spotted 
with white. The delicious flavor and fragrance 
of some of the yellow sorts are not surpassed 
even by those of a Newtown pippin apple. 

As the original forests are cut away and 
the land cleared up, the opportunity for se- 
lecting choice wild sorts is becoming more re- 
stricted, and the same is, in a measure, true 
with all our indigenous fruits. There is no 
time to lose if experimenters would commence 
with the very best of the wild varieties, and 
from these raise new and improved ones. As 
we have no public gardens where this is like- 
ly to be done, we must depend upon the skill 
and experiments of private individuals for 


improvements in this direction We would 
suggest that those who happen to know of 
choice, or even moderately fine, wild sorts of 
any of the fruits we have named, or of others 
—because we have omitted some from the 
list—should save seed from the very best and 
plant a few every year, and then carefully 
attend to the cultivation of the plants until 
they come into bearing. If any improve- 
ment is noticed, gather the seeds of these and 
sow again, and continue in this line until the 
desired result is secured. To do this would 
not take many hours’ time from other duties, 
and when a person once becomes interested 
in such a line of experiments, the pleasure 
derived from it will more than repay him for 
the labor, even if no variety worthy of dis- 
semination is produced. 

Time will go on all the same whether we are 
experimenting or not, and a man will be no 
older when his seedling fruit tree comes into 
bearing than he would have been had no seeds 
ever been planted. Men well advanced in 
years will often offer as an excuse, that they 
are too old to commence raising seedling fruits ; 
but this is a lame excuse, for we are all en- 
joying comforts which we had no hand in 
creating; and, as we cannot repay our obli- 
gations to those whose harvest we are reaping, 
we can scarcely do less than drop a few seeds 
for those yet to come, and thus—in part, at 
least—balance the account.—New York Sun. 





Ee 


‘*Be useful where thou livest, that they may, 


Both want and wish thy pleasing presence. 
still. 


Kindness,{good parts, great places are the way. 
‘‘To compass this, find out men’s wants and 


will 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go 
less 


To the one joy of doing kindliness.”’ 
GEORGE HERBERT. 





Events are messengers of either divine 
goodness or justice. Each has a mission to 
fulfil ; and, as it comes from God, why not 
let it be accomplished in peace? Painful, 
heart-rending, though they may be, they are 
still the will of God. Watch them as they 
come, with a little trembling, perhaps even 
terror, but never let them destroy in the least 
degree my faith and resignation. To be meek 
under these circumstances does not mean 
awaiting them with a Stoic firmness which 
proceeds from pride, or hardening one’s self 
against them to the point of repressing all 
trembling. No! God allows us sometimes to 
| anticipate, postpone, or even when possible 
flee them, at any rate we may try to soothe 





and soften them a little. The Good Father, 
when he sends them, sends at the same time 
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the means by which they may be endured, 
and perhaps averted. Remedies in sickness, 
love in trouble, devotion in privations, com- 
fort in weakness, tears in sorrow.— Gold Dust 








ITEMS. 





Two hundred sacks of orange peel, to be 
manufactured into bitter cordials and marma- 
lade, were shipped the other day from San 
Francisco to Havre. 


THE total tax paid on tobacco up to the 
beginning of the fiscal year was $589,750,477.04, 
and up.to May 1, when the reduction was 
effected, it was about $625,000,000. 


THE first consignment of New Zealand 
apples has arrived in San Francisco. Apples 
ripen in New Zealand in the months corres- 
ponding to our spring. 


ONE day last week the steamer Embleton 
cleared from Halifax for Liverpool with 29,- 
600 bushels of grain. This is said to be the 
first cargo of grain ever sent from Halifax by 
steamer. 


AN electric light for deep sea fishing adorns 
the new steamer Albatross, of the Fish Com- 
mission. When sunk beneath the water it 
attracts the fishes, and these are caught by « 
net which is drawn up from beneath it. 


THE use of the diving apparatus in the 
sponge fisheries is no longer to be permitted in 
the East. The introduction of such scientific 
appliances has always been very objectionable 
to the natives, and the Turkish Government 
has just issued an order prohibiting them. 


THE largest cable ever made on the Pacific 
coast was finished at the California Wire 
Works a few days ago. It is 18,000 feet in 
length, and weighs 26 tons. Rolled on a shaft 
it makes a bundle about 20 feet in diameter 
and 10in depth. It is made of steel wire, and 
cost $20,000. The cable is for the California 
Street Railroad. 


THE formal opening of the great Brooklyn 
Bridge took place on the 24th of last month. 
On the day after the opening there was a great 
rush of foot passengers and vehicles to cross 
the bridge on both the New York and Brook- 
lyn sides. By noon the number of foot pas- 
sengers passing each entrance was estimated 
at about 100 per minute or 6,000 per hour. 


PAPER is now made from the bleached re- 
mains of mosses that lived centuries ago, and 
of which enormous masses have accumulated 
in most parts of Sweden. 
paper from this material has begun operations 
near Joenkaeping, and is turning out paper in 


all degrees of excellence, from tissue to sheets | 


three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 


By order of Secretary Teller, twenty-seven 
Ute Indian children from the Southern Ute 
Reservation, in Colorado, have been sent to 
the Indian School at Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. This is looked upon as an important step 
towards Indian civilization, as heretofore the 
Ute Indians have protested against sending 
their children to school. 


THE manufacture of plate glass, a compara 
tively new industry in this country, has al- 
ready attained considerable proportions. There 
is now engaged in this enterprise six establish- 
ments, with $2,587,000 capital, paying annu~ 
ally in wages $300,000, The total product of 
plate glass is estimated at $1,000,009 per annum. 
The American competition has forced the for- 
eign manufacturers to resort to the most rigid 
economy in the cost of production as well as 
the improvement in quality.—Public Ledger 


THE GroLocic SuRVEY.—Congress, having 
been led to see the value of the work being car- 
ried on by the Geologic Survey and the Bureau 
of Ethnology, provided for both more liberally 
than ‘usual in its last annual appropriation bills 
and the management of the two are preparing 
for an active season. A field party goes this 
week to New Mexico for work in the South- 
west, with headquarters at Fort Defiance, New 
Mexico. ‘Triangulation and_ topographical 
work will be carried on in the Yellowstone re- 





A manufactory of 


gion, Appalachian mountain chain and the 
| cascade region of California, as well as opera- 
| tions among the mining regions of Denver and 
| Leadville, Colorado, and the quicksilver deé- 
posits of California. In the field of ethnologic 
research mound work in the Mississippi Valley 
and New Mexico and Arizona will be prose- 
cuted vigorously and collections will be made 
from various tribes of utensils and implements. 
The Pueblos of the Southwest have been well 
nigh exhausted and the Bureau agents are now 


called upon to go into other ieee | 
. 
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NOTICES. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The Quarterly Meeting will be held at West 
Philadelphia Meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, Sixth mo. 8th, 1883, at 8 o’clock, to 
which the attendance of all feeling an interest 
is invited. 

Reports from the several schools, ete., are 
requested. Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., \ z 

EDWIN L. PEIRCE, Clerks. 


The Annual Meeting of Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons will be held at the 
Home, Fifth-day, Sixth mo. lth, at 3 P. M. 

Annual Report read, election of Managers, 
and addresses by several speakers, ete. ; 

Contributors and others invited. 

THos. H. McCoLuin, Sec’y. 

Fifth mo. 26, 1883. 


The Joint Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
| Meeting on the subject of Temperance and In- 
toxicating Beverages, will meet in Room 1, 
| Race Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, 
| Sixth mo. 9th, at 10 A. M. 
| The Executive Committee will meet in the 
| Race Street Parlor on the same day, at 9 A.M. 
JAMES H. GoeaeeT om 








ANNIE C. DORLAND, 


The Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Crosswicks, Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 
9th, 1883, at 10 A. M. 
invited. 


Interested Friends are 
Wma. WALTON, 
LAURA NEWBOLD, \ Clerks. 
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